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they bind us more firmly to our native land, whose hills, and dales, 
fields, and meadows, thus become connected with us in a more intimate 
degree, as we learn to read those " sermons in stones," which the 
dwellers in our country more than twenty centuries ago, have left for 
our perusal. 



ON SOME SUBTERRANEOUS CHAMBERS IN THE 
COUNTY OE CLARE. 

BY T. L. COOKE, ESQ. 

[Read at the Meeting of September 3rd.] 

It is now many years since I visited and took the dimensions of the 
underground cells of which I am about to place a description before 
the Kilkenny Archaeological Society. They are all situate in the parish 
of Abbey, barony of Burren, and County of Clare. That parish was 
then smiling and prosperous, studded over with happy cottages and 
inhabited by a contented peasantry. Alas ! how altered is the face of 
things there now. Eamine and other causes have sadly changed the 
scene. 

Dr. Molyneux (in his Treatise on Banish Mounts and Forts in Ire- 
land) writes — " Many of the larger forts have caves contrived within 
them under ground, that run in narrow, long galleries — some of these 
above twenty-six feet in length, five feet high, and as many broad. 
These make several returns and join to one another in almost right 
angles. Where they meet the passage is enlarged, and, at the corners, 
form a sort of closets, that are square in some mounts and in others 
round. The walls or sides of these galleries are made of stones laid 
flat on one another without any mortar to join them, like our dry walls ; 
and the passage is covered above with flag stones laid across, that rest 
with their ends on the side walls." The same writer further remarks — 
" These close and hollow passages lying under ground, so straight and 
small, without light, could never be designed to accommodate men, 
nor can we any way suppose them fit for their reception, so that they 
must have been contrived for the convenient disposal only of their 
stores, their arms, provisions, and such like warlike necessaries that 
here lay secure from weather, and at hand, still ready for their use, and 
under such a guard that kept them safe from thieves or enemies." Dr. 
Wood, of Cork, in his Inquiry concerning the Primitive Inhabitants 
of Ireland, p. 266 et seq., evidently alluding to Molyneux having 
called the mounds in which such souterrain habitations are found 
" Danish forts," says, " the Belgic forts in the south of Ireland, all 
of which are falsely ascribed to the Danes, are comparatively simple in 
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structure." This writer then gives some account of them, accompanied 
by a diagram. Amongst other circumstances lie remarks, that " they 
are in general too low to stand erect in, and too narrow for two persons 
to move in abreast." Hence he concludes that they could not have 
been designed for habitation. On the other hand, Mr. Walker, in his 
Rise and Progress of Architecture in Ireland, writes, that they were 
" the secret and winter habitations of the ancient Irish of all ranks ; 
and were, by them, denominated b<v|i}3eAT>, or securities ; and cuAf 
caItoaij, or earth-habitations, being subterraneous retreats, after the 
manner of the Britons and Germans, and indeed of most other nations 
of remote antiquity." Mr. "Walker shews from Icelandic annals that 
these retreats were used in this country as early as the ninth century, 
and he quotes the following passage : — " Leifr went on piracy towards 
the west, and infested Ireland with his arms, and there discovered 
large subterraneous caves, the entrances of which were dark and dismal ; 
but, on entering, they saw the glittering of swords, which the men 
held in their hands. These men they slew, but brought the swords, 
with much riches, away." It will be observed, that the underground 
cells I am about to describe differ from the description given by Moly- 
neux, and also from the form of plan given by Dr. Wood. They 
evidently were not of Danish but Celtic construction. No mortar was 
used in forming them. 

The three souterrains, which I wish to bring under notice, are all 
situate in the neighbourhood of that once fashionable and quiet bath- 
ing place called New Quay, a village on the north extremity of the 
ancient Burren, the district of O'Loghlin. The first I will describe 
is situate at a place called Parkmore, close to Pouldoody bay, so cele- 
brated for its excellent oysters. The circumscribing fort is of a circular 
form and was defended by two concentric ramparts and fosses. The 
diameter of the space inclosed within the inner rampart is one hundred 
and twenty feet ; and from that to the outer rampart is forty-seven 
more; so that the diameter of the entire space within the outer ram- 
part is two hundred and fourteen feet. Would that I could call back 
to life the dear and lamented boy who accompanied me the day I took 
these measurements ! But an all-wise Providence has taken him to a 
better world, and why should I lament it ? The entrance to this fort 
was from the eastern side. The ramparts were formed of high dikes 
of clay, faced with stone, and having a deep fosse in front, as well, 
in all probability, as a wooden or wicker paling on the summit. The 
opening to the soaterrain here is about the centre of the fort. The 
first gallery, A B (see diagram, No. 1.), runs in a south-westerly di- 
rection from the entrance. It is twenty-six feet long, six feet high to 
the ceiling, and the same number of feet in breadth. The side walls 
are roughly formed of large stones, rudely, yet substantially put to- 
gether ; and the roof is made of immense flags. 

At the end of the first gallery is a passage, B C, about five feet in 
length, but only three feet and a-half high, by two feet wide. The 
floor of this passage is on a level with that of the gallery, already men- 
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tioned. In order to pass through this confined communication, one is 
obliged to crawl on hands and knees. When, by this inconvenient 
kind of locomotion, you arrive at the end of the passage, you find it 
terminated by a wall built right across its breadth. The only way by 
which to advance farther is by ascending through a square hole, C, 
overhead, the breadth of the side of which is somewhat less than that of 
the passage, it being only one foot nine inches. On emerging through 
the opening, C, you fiud yourself in the little chamber, C D, which is no 
more than seven feet long by five and a-half feet broad, and only four 
feet high. If you would hence proceed farther, you must descend 
through the square opening, D, which is similar to that at C, and creep 
from thence, as before, through another low and narrow passage, also 
five feet long by three and a-half feet high, and two feet wide. This 
last-mentioned passage brings you to another gallery, G H, which runs 
at right angles to the gallery before described. It is fourteen feet long 
by nine and a-half feet wide, and six feet high. Opposite to this pas- 
sage, D E, another passage, I K, leads, as a kind of sally-port to the 
exterior of the inner rampart of the fort. The last-mentioned passage 
is five feet long by two feet wide, and four and a-half feet high. The 
flag, which was placed outside against this aperture, was four feet 
square. Thus, from whichever end of the souterrain its inhabitant 
might be pursued, he was enabled to make a fatal resistance. Flags, 
which fitted into cells, stopped the holes, C and D, which I have 
described, in the passages ; and their upper surfaces being even with 
the floor of the little apartment, a stranger would have much delay and 
difficulty in discovering the apertures they covered. In this little citadel 
a woman or a child could arrest the progress of giants ; for, the instant 
one of their heads appeared at the opening, a blow of an axe or of any 
heavy implement from above, would prove fatal to him who was leading 
the forlorn hope, and his lifeless body would effectually block up the 
passage against those who followed. If the fort happened to be stormed, 
its occupants had a secret exit into the inner fosse by means of these 
caves ; and, in case of friends happening to be pursued and obliged to 
seek protection from the garrison, these intricate underground passages 
afforded safe ingress for friends, but were impracticable to an enemy. 

The souterrain on the lands of Murtyclogh (2t)oCA|t qje clo^ce) is 
somewhat similar to that already described ; but it is more capacious (see 
diagram, No. %). The fort here is also larger than that at Parkmore, its 
diameter within the only rampart which environs it, being one hundred 
and eighty feet. The entrance to this fort faced the south-east. The an- 
tiquary, or other visitor, descends into the ground-cave here by a rude 
opening towards the north-east side of the fort, made apparently by acci- 
dent, into a chamber thirty-two feet long, and six feet wide, by six feet 
high. Towards the end of this gallery, on the left hand side, is a narrow 
passage, nine feet in length, and only two feet ten inehes high, by two 
feet four inches wide. This passage communicates, by a hole in the 
roof, situate at the farther end, and being only twenty-six inches square, 
with an elevated platform at the end of a second gallery, which is twenty- 
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seven feet long by six feet wide, and six feet high, excepting a short 
portion of it occupied by the platform, and this portion is only three feet 
high. One of those round stones, called by the peasantry Fairy mill- 
stones, about an inch and a-half in diameter, was found in this cave. 

In another fort at the village on the same townland of Murtyclogh, 
there are evident traces of an oblong stone building having once occu- 
pied the centre of its surface. This fort also contains a small souter- 
rain. The ramparts here were formed of stones, and the entrance was 
from the south side. 

We now come to a subterranean structure of a different kind from 
the two already described. This is situate on a plain at Finvarra, about 
a mile west of New Quay. No fort, or rampart defends it, and its 
sole protection seems to have been in the respect and forbearance of the 
people. Dr. Molyneux, in the work before referred to, says, " we may 
observe of the raths, though they are circular like the mounts, yet they 
are constantly contrived with ramparts, ditches or entrenchments round 
them for the defence of those that kept within ; whereas the sepulchral 
hills are not at all encompassed with any works of this kind." The 
cave now to be described seems to have been of a mixed character, viz., 
a dwelling for the living, and a sepulchre for the dead. 

This cave consists of three chambers, each disposed as represented in 
the diagram, No. 3. The outside chamber, A, is twenty-one feet long, 
five feet wide, and as many in height. It is connected with the middle 
one, by a passage five feet long, three feet high, and two feet wide. 
This opens like the passage in the cave at Murtyclogh into an elevated 
platform in the end of the middle chamber by a square hole, B. Prom 
the middle chamber, which is twenty-five feet long, and seven feet wide 
by six feet high, and which lies at right angles to the outward one, an 
aperture, about two feet wide, and three feet high, opens into the inner 
or third chamber, D, which is parallel to the middle chamber. The 
floor of the third chamber is about five feet lower than those of the 
other two ; and the threshold of the aperture leading into the third 
from the second chamber is about four feet over the level of the floor of 
the third chamber. This last mentioned chamber is six feet wide by 
six feet high, and twenty-five feet in length. In one end of the third 
or inner chamber, I found at E a large flag, in form a parallelogram, 
resting on four upright stones, which served as feet, and supported it 
from the ground. Under this flag there were some bones. Dr. Moly- 
neux has described a somewhat similar tomb or altar, discovered near 
"Warrington, in the County Down, in 1684. He writes, "in the mid- 
dle of the vault were fixed in the ground four small long stones, each 
about two feet and a-half high, standing upright, as so many legs to 
support a flat quarry stone, placed upon them in manner of a table. 
This rude stone table seemed designed by the Heathen founders as an 
altar to offer sacrifice upon for the deceased. Under the table on the 
ground was placed a handsome earthern urn. It contained broken 
pieces of burnt bones." Although I did not meet with any urn at 
Pinvarra, it is exceedingly probable, if not altogether certain, that the 
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inner chamber was a place of sepulture for some once great, although 
now forgotten, personage. 



ON THE DUNS OP CLOCH-AN-PHUCA AND LOG-AN- 

CHORAIN. 

BY MR. DANIEL BYRNE. 

[Read at the Meeting of July 9^L] 

The dun of Cloc-An-PbitCA. (Cloch-an-PhucaJ , commonly called 
Clopook, i.e. the Puca's Rock, is situate in a valley about two miles, 
in a southerly direction, from Timahoe, in the Queen's County. It 
consists of a partially isolated rock, standing out from the range of 
hills on the north-east side of the valley, and was most probably at a 
very early age occupied as one of the chief fortresses of the 0* Mores, 
perhaps indeed a royal residence. The diameter of the dun at the 
summit, from north-east to south-west, is one hundred and ten yards. 
The measurement south-east to north-west is nearly the same. Around 
the top are the remains of a stone and lime cemented fortification 
about twelve feet in breadth. Within this circle on the south-east are 
the foundations of two chambers, or a castle divided into two apart- 
ments ; the principal apartment is fifteen feet by fourteen. This castle 
stood near the verge of the dun, and was composed of stone, with 
lime and sand cement. The height of the dun from the surface of the 
land on the north and east is more than one hundred and forty feet, 
and it is of equal height on the south-west. Within the rock, and 
beneath the fortification above described, is an extensive cave, the 
entrance of which is on the south-west side. It is seven yards in 
breadth and three in height ; as a person advances in, it is from four 
to five yards in breadth, and at thirteen yards from the entrance it be- 
comes extremely narrow, and is closed up by dry stones, lest cattle 
should descend into the cave and be lost. 

Opposite the dun of Clopook, on the other side of the valley, south- 
ward, may be seen another eminence of a somewhat similar form, called 
the dun of Lugacurren, i.e. lo5-An-cofwv]i) ( ' Log-an-chorain) , the 
Hollow of the Hook. This is a remarkable curiosity, and may justly 
be called the hill of caves. In a hill, which is an outskirt of the 
dun, towards the south, is a cave, at the entrance six feet wide and 
two feet high. The entrance opens at the bottom of a pit, formed by 
nature, four feet deep, and ten feet in diameter. On the west side of the 
dun is a cave, at the entrance two feet deep, and two feet in breadth. 
The rock at the entrance is smooth and perpendicularly erect. On the 
north side of the dun is another fissure, at the entrance three feet 
high, and from six to twelve inches in breadth. On the north by east 



